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POPULAR TALES. 


es . 
** To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 


FROM THE MINERVA. 
BEN PIE,OR THE INDIAN MURDERER: 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 
‘ Why, son of the” Mohawk, dost thou start? 
Why clings this sudden terror to thy heart? 
Alas! how dp thy eye-balls roll! 
How wildly frantic is thy soul! 
Dreadful despair seems low’ring on thy brow 
While thousand hideous forms in thy dark fancy grow. 








At the south end of a long and fertile island 
of alluvial formation, called Popskena by the 
Mohicoudes Indians,a powerful tribe who once 
occupied the eastern shore of the Hudson Ri- 
ver,is situated an elevation, or mound, contrast- 


ing with the level adjoining land, and denomi- | 


nated on that account by the same Indians, 


| formerly used at the ferry between Albany and 
|Greenbush, and considered until lately asa 
wonderful production of naval architecture. 

Colonel Philip S. occupied the house situa- 
ted on the south side of the-mound. In his 
youth, and during the war, he had consjderable 
intercourse with the Indians, and had acquired 
a perfect knowledge of their dialects and man- 
ners; having always treated them with kind- 
ness and justice, they had for him the greatest 
veneration. Indeed, encouraged by his hu- 
manity, the few scattered remnants of the 
Mohicondes who loitered on the east shore of 
the Hudson, called him their father, and con- 
tinued by his indulgence to hold now and then 
meetings and dances on the top of their favour- 
ite Patquatheck ; where, under the influence 
of patriotism and certain physical stimulants o! 
imagination, they indulged the fanciful idea 
that they were yet a nation. 





Patquatheck, or the big turnip, and out of deri-| Qn a fine autumnal evening, not long after 
sion by the Dutch settlers, the Hogheberg, or} the visit of the two heroes above mentioned, a 
thehigh hill. On this mound the Mohicondes| party of these Indians had met on the top of the 
Indians, previous to the usurpation of their} mound: the sun was disappearing behind the 
country by Europeans, had a castle considered | Catskill mountains, and tinged with blue their 
by them as one of their most powerful fortres-j distant tops, while the Jast dispensation of his 
ses aguinst the irruptions ef the Mohawks. | rays silveredthe surface of the waters, and were 
The mound having a good command of the! reverberated by the solitary steeple of the Al- 
river, was converted by the Dutch settlers into; bany church. The famous bell of that antique 
a fort, where considerable trade was carried on building; had warned matrons and maids that 
with tke natives from both sides of the river,|the time was cometo help the mush, or supaun 
and was even used for that purpose, as tradi-|around; when our natives, at that signal, set 
‘ion reports, long before the settlement of Fort fire to a pile composed of pine knots and dry 
Oranien, now Albany. brush, intended to serve as a bon-fire in honour 
Under the English government, the spot of one of their young warriors, who on that day 
being of an easy defence against Indian aggres- ‘had attained the age of manhood. An old Ir- 
sions, Was used as a place of refuge for the in-| dian, sitting on a stone, had between his legs 
habitants, and was frequently resorted to during|a smail keg covered with deer-skin ; he used 
the war of 1756, called to this day by the Ame-|it as a drum, and beating time on that rustic 
ricans the French war. Atan early period, instrument, he hummed with his voice the 
under the Dutch Colonies, the Hoghebergh, wild melody of the war-dance, in which every 
became the property of the family of J ,|man and woman joined ; repeating with accu- 
and having fallen by inheritance to the two/ racy the articulated sounds, turning around the 
brothers of that name previous tothe American] fire with frantic gestures, accompanied with 
revolution, they divided the land and built onthe rattling of dried deer’s hoofs suspended in 
each side of the hill two comfortable dwelling bunches to their arms and legs, and concluding 
houses, where the son of one them, Colonel! each dance with a whooping or yelling ; the 
Philip S at the close of the revolutionary shrili and frightful sounds of which foilowed 
war, after having served his country with the the Hudson in its various windings, and was 
greatest distinction, had the pleasure to receive | re-echoed from the udjoining hills. But that 
General Washington and Governor George | scene of native joviality was soon interrupted 
Clinton, who continued nearly a whole day un-| by an unexpected event. 
der his hospitable roof; until the Mayor and} | An unknown Indian ail at once made his ap- 
corporation of Albany had arrived, after aa) pearance among them; his looks were ghast- 
greatest exertions against winds and tide to es-|ly and ierocious, and his attitude menacing. 
sort them to their city, in a big Dutch scow,|Every hand ‘nvolumtarily grasped its Knife; 
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every Indian placed himself in a posture of de- 
fence. The stranger was about six feet high, 
and stoutly built; he had .a blanket thrown 
carelessly over his right shoulder, and fastened 
round the waist with a deer-skin belt, orna- 
mented with porcupine quills, to which hung 
a tomahawk. His jet black hair covered his 
athletic shoulders ; his complexion was rathe1 
red than copper; he had a flat forehead an 
aquiline nose, and wild spa:kling eyes. He 
appeared to be about four-and-twenty, and a 
man of no ordinary kind. He leaned on his 
bow, and though he repeated the word sago, as 
a salutation of friendship—he looked at every 
one present as if he was searching for an enc~ 
my. The old Indian who beat the drum, 
thinking that the intruder was actuated by other 
motives than hostility, addressed him in these 
words; “ Brother, who are you, and ‘vhy do} 
you appear so fierce among us who wish no 
harm!” « { am,” answered the stranger, ‘a 
Chief ofthe Mohawks. Ihave enemies, but 1 
sce honeamong vou. I want friends, food, and 
drink.” “ Then,” replied the old Indian, “ you 
are welcome here—we will drink and smoke 
with you the calmut of peace.” 

He was accordingly invited to partake of the 
dance and of the liquor provided for the feast: 
but his mind seemed to be continuaily agitated ; 
the least noise beyond the mound, alarmed him 
A small craft bound to Albany, happened at 
that moment to come very close to the shore, 
then tacked short; and the shifting of the sails 
having preduced some noise, he bounded on 
his feet, drew his knife from his belt, brandish 
ed it in the air, gave a yell that again put the 
Indians in a position of defence, and threw him- 
self dewn, placing his ear close tothe ground 

He remained in that postition two or three 
minutes, then suddenly started and exclaimed, 
* Oh! Red Fox and Crow, are you coming ?” | 
he then put his hand over his mouth in token 
of slience, and darted down the hill. His suc- 
cen appearance and disappearance plainly con- 
vinced the Indians that his soul was as dark as} 
a cloud loaded with thunder and lightning. 

** Behold his crimson streaming hand 
Erect !—his dark, fixed, murderous eye !” 

LT am afraid,” said the Colonel as be stirred 
the fire and deliberately took down his pipe to 
fiil it with tobacco,** that some foul deed will 
be committed on the hill to-night.” “ Why,” 
said his wife, without raising ber eyes from the 
book she was reading; * because, as L was 
just now returning fiom the store-house, tvo 
{ndians, which I have never seen before, stop- 
ped me and inquired ifl knew whether there 
was a strange Indian on the hill; I told them 
that I did not know, but if they wanted to find 
one, it would be better for them to go up and 
see. They then spoke toeach other of re- 
venge, and in the manner In which they should 
killthe person whom they sought. They final 
ly agreed that one should go alone, pretending 
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settle some dispute about land, and that on 
hearing that there were Indians on the Paps- 
kena Island, they had come down to pay them 
a visit; that he should appear astonished and 
glad to meet the person whom they sought, 
and offer to drink with him for old acquaintance 
sake, and that when he should get the bottle to 
his mouth, the other Indian should stab him 
in the back,” 

* Good, good,” exclaimed Mrs. S. my 
dear Colonel, why did you not go and acquaint 
the Indian of his danger?’ & Because,” ve- 
plied the Colonel, “ an Indian when pursued is 
like the fox, always on the look out, and like 
the weazel, never to be found asleep.”” He 
then lit his pipe, crossed his legs, and reclined 
against his high backed chair, and recapitulated 
the many dangers he had encountered, and the 
hardships he had endured among the Indians 
in the struggle for independence. But his 
narration was soon interrupted ; he distinctly 
heard a groan behind him; his wife let her 
large clasped bible fall, and raising up her 
hands, exclaimed, * heaven protect us!?? The 
Colonel with his usual coolness took the pipe 
from his mouth and wheeled himself and the 
chair about to see what was the matter, when 
to his astonishment he discovered the dark red 
form of the pursued Indian, who stood likea 
statue with his knife still in his hand ; he look- 
ed atthe Colonel with a wild fixed gaze, mov- 
ing not even a limb, or even a muscle of his 
fuce. 

“ Friend,” said the Colonel, “ what brings 
you here:”? * Are you not,” said the Indian, 
* Colonel S ’’ © Yes,” replied the Colonel, 
“that is my name:” * and do you not know 
me, Colonel ;” * why.” answered the Colonel, 
looking at him attentively, “ I believe that I 
have seen you before, but yet, it cannot be; 
the man I think of was younger than you.” 
‘© What,” said the Indian in an angrv tone, * do 
you not recollect Ben Pie, the young Mohawk, 
who once saved you from the tomahawk and 
scalping knife of a party of Canadian Indians, 
who had surrounded you when you had gone 
out on a scouting party to make observations 
on the position and strength of the enemy ! 
Have you forgot, that, with ten of our tribe, | 
destroyec them all and rescued your” & Oh 
yes, yes,” said the good Colonel, rising sudden- 
ly from his chair and shaking bim warmly by 
the hand, * {do perfectly well remember ail 
you say, and can never forgetit. But Ben,” 
said he. drawing bim nearer the fire and giving 
him a glass of cider, “ what has made sucha 
great alteration in your appearance; a few 
years ago | thought you were one of the mild- 
est end finest looking Indians 1 ever saw; now 
your cheeks are sunk—your eyes are wild and 
fiery, and your eye-biows are lowering and 
contracted. In fact Ben, you are so much al- 
tered, that Lam not astonished at the fright 
you gave my wife; come sit down and tell me 





that he had been sent by his tribe to Albany to 


what is the matter with you.” Ben looked 
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around, and asked the Colonel to fasten the|tumn’s blast. But itis not thus my duty to 
dvor; which being done, he seated himself in| prostrate truth at the shrine of novelty. 

the chimney corner and related the following| The inmates, I found, upon entering, were 
story i— the father, mother, brother and sister of Jane. 


(Concluded in our next) Their board was loaded with plenty, and bless- 
oa ee ed with the smiles of lovely Jane ; and as the 
oid man invited us severally to be seated, there 
VAON TRE FREE FRE. was a calmness of feature, a pleasantness of 
JANE CLARKE. aspect, and a winning smile of welcome, which 
NO. IL. seemed to beam from his countenance, and 
Thirty winters have cast their snows around] which was reflected back by the other spirits 
my native village, since the time I left herjof this litue heaven, with so much of cordiull- 
peaceful walks and rural retreats. In that}ty, and true hospitality, as to delight the weary 
time, (which now that it is passed, seems but|traveller, and for a moment made him forget 
a chimera of fancy,) how many changes have+thet he had ever seen other days more black 
taken place! Where is the once peaceful] in his own calendar of life; and then, when all 
home of my parents—where the companions] was seated, and every thing in order, to sce 
of my boyhood! 1 look around ; I hear the} this aged disciple stretch forth his hands with 
thoughtless youth speak names once familiar} christian meekness and humility, and thank his 
to my ear, with the appeilation of “ old,’ and} Creator fur this his preservation and subsist- 
I sigh for lost enjoyments, and the pleasing|ence ; and to mark the trembling tear, as it 
anticipations of younger days. stole silently down his furrowed cheeks, as the 
Meditation, at all times melancholy, or ra-| fervent thrill of gratitude arose to heaven— 
ther grave, becomes doubly so, when connect-| then it was too much, and I thanked an? prais- 
ed with the remembrance of ties revered, and|ed my divine Redeemer who had given a rev- 
endearments eradicated or neglected How-}elation of himself to man! 
ever much the feelings of other days may fill NO. Il. 
the minds of the meditative, it is certain that} Night had now threwn her sable mantle 
they return from the pursuit of those retreat-| around, and the heavens seemed yet to threzt- 
ing shadows, better prepared to support the| en a commotion of the elements. We were 
ills of life and the toils of existence. | lighted to bed, and there Icft to meditate up- 
It was with this chaotick mass of mingled}on persons and things. A room fitted up in a 
sensations, that 1 surveyed the now waste andj neat and convenient manner, and hung around 
desert scite of my paternal home—that home,| with flowers, the delighiful retreat of Jane, 
once charmed Ly the stniles of parents and| was destined to be the place of repose to my 
friends. ‘The dusk of the evening seemed | | Weary limbs ; but it was not without an exer- 
fust closing la, and the sppearance of the bh ea.| tion that we could persuade ourselves, that it 
vens boded a storm. 1 sought for shelter in! did not become a man even of my years, thus 
the nearest cot, and there obtained the proffer|to rob a female of her accustomed place of 
of lodgings for the night. | rest 
I have joined in the dance and the song;| We had not long pressed the downy pillow, 
have been the rounds of cotillion and waltz ; l} and courted the fairy embrace of M forpoeus, 
have seen the beauty and fashion of the cies 5; ere we heard a voice, as we thought, ina little 
the pageantry of courts, and the more repub-| arbour beneath our window ; and always curi- 
lican levees—but in all my travels, in all the) ous for the myster.es of the silent night, and 
toil-sought gratifications of a curious eye, 1 the dreams of youthful love, we arose, and si- 
never viewed a form more transcendant, al lently raising the window, overheard the fol- 
a munner more artiess, a voice more persua-| lowing dialogue :— 
sively eloquent, nor a being more graceful) You say—yes you have declared, that you 
than Jane Clare. To the most beautifuljloved me; that you had honorable intentions 
eatures of face and neck, was superadded al towards me; why then should our meetings 
mild blue eye, and her auburne locks flowed! be thus secret—why should we meet at this 
down, in wanton luxuriance, upon a breast of | lone hour ?”’ 
snow——charms that might have moved the} “ My life, my all, let me impress. this upon 
sturdy anchorite to warm desire. But to this| you, that we are yet young; my parents are 
you must add another trait of physiognomy| rich ; letus disguise our affection until a more 
and characier, if possible, more sublime: A) propitious period—tiil | am of age, and able to 
peculiar mark of resignation beamed from her! act for myseif: Trust in me and all shall be 
eye, and the law of truth seemed writtcn on! well.” 
her lips—Wherever she moved, she was the| “ I am opposed to clandestine actions ; this 
idol of paternal fondness, the delight of com-|in particular. W bat will not bear the light is 
panions, and the solace of wo, bad,” 
It was said of a novelist, that it was his duty} ‘ Nay, say not so; Iam sure I have ex- 
to paint character with the russet flush ~d sum-| cuse. Llove you as my life; yea more 


? 
mer, where the rose had been nipped by au-! Drive me not to desperation. £ must lose 
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you, or all my high-raised expectations of 


wealth and greatness. 
i may gain both.” 

** Alonzo, you know the interest you have 
here” and then she raised her hand to her 
beating heart ; *¢ and if I am thine, I am bound 
to submit. But surely could you not entreat 
your father to favor our union? Ah! then, 
with the blessings of heaven, we might enjoy 
life ; but without it, I would be a burden to 
yourself and friends.” 

“ Jane, say not so; you know my father ; 
—proud, perhaps vindictive; he would not 
consent until he found he could not oppose it.” 

‘* But there is one more way we can observe 
at present. Let us know each other but by 
letter, to prevent suspicion. ad ° ® 
* * . Alonzo. I must insist upon 


Wait as I desire, and 


it.” 

“ QO, cruel girl, #@ tear me thus: I cannot 
bear the thought! Tobe parted from you! 
not for a single day, unless you say you hate 
me!” 

‘I must insist upon it ; I cannot trust my 
heart.” 


“ You will not then, join in my scheme of| 


elopement ?” 

‘No, I cannot !” 

& Was ever soul torn like mine,” said A- 
lonzo, as he paced the floor of the little ar- 
bour, and passed swiftly from side to side, as 
viewed from where we stood through the sky- 
light! “ persecuted by those who call me 
kindred—hated by those I love !” 

“ Nay, thou art beloved yet ! 
was spoken and died upon the ear. 

“ Well, whatever may be the issue, here is 
what will end the whole !” 

The head of a female now rose from be- 
tween her hands, and we observed the once 
lovely features of Jane Clare, now ruffled 
with care, and pale and languid. At one 
glance, she saw the increasing emotion of A- 
LoNnzO, and a brace of pistols, which he held 
in his hands. 

“ Forbear, Alonzo !” 

«From what ?” 

«“ ] mean, put up those pistols. 

“ Jane, 1 must now tell you of my determi- 
nation ! You say my affections are returned ; 
I cannot doubt it. Promise to elope with me 
to-morrow, or to-night these end the strife !” 

“ Alonzo! * ad ° o” 

“ Yes, it is my firm resolve.” 

“ I promise ! life or death !” said the start- 
led girl; “ do yourself no violence.” 

‘© No, my dearest Jane,” and he folded her 
in his arms, and lip to lip were pressed, and 
cheek met cheek, inecstacy! * * * * 

NO. III. 

Night had now far advanced, ere we heard 
the retreating steps of Jane and her lover ; 
but time brings all things: It brought with it 
the ruddy morn, more beauteous, because the 
black clouds had now retired, and the whole 


ro ~ »?? 


firmament presented one mighty bive ex- 
panse, with but here and there a cloudlet 
floating gaily and swiftly along before the cool 
breezes of the northwest. Other mornings 
alike beauteous and grand, have shone and 
passed, but like the ephemeral motions of 
chemical embrocation, they dwell but in the 
recollections of days agone. 

Without the charge of intermeddling, we 
determined to represent the circumstances of 
the case to her aged parents. That man shall 
lose his prey we thought ;—He has the mein, 
the voice, the look of a villains If not, why 
did he threaten? If not, why not disclose his 
passion to Aer friends at least? But then he 
loved her ! at least he said so: But— 

*¢6 Man may smile and be a villain.” 

And then again, they must go “ to-mor- 
row ;”’ where? No one knew whither ! 

With these reflections, we closed the door 
behind us, and determined on a ramble thro” 

the adjoining field. We had but passed the 
tarbour, bound up in the contemplation of some 
| deep and hidden conjecture, when a loud, but 
| cheerful * Good mornin’ to ye,”’ recalled our 
wandering senses ; and on entering, we ob- 
served the old gentleman, sitting upon a set- 
tee, of rather huge and rude materials, but in- 
| dicative of the industry of his promising son ; 
and the best of books in his hand. 

*“* What part of the day is the most plea- 
sant !” asked the old man. 

“ The morning, by far,’ we answered. 

“ O then, that youth would be wise, and 
give to Jesus the morning of their days :— 
This is the time I choose to meditate.”’ 

“ Mr. Clare !”? we observed, as we caught 
his hand, “ something presses heavily upon 
us, which we cannot forbear informing you of, 
since time and circumstances are so favorable 
to the expression of it. To be brief, do you 
know that your daughter is in love ?” 

“ Jane in love ! with whom ?” said the old 
gentleman in astonishment. 

“ We know not, but it is so:”’ we then re- 
cited the dialogue as it occurred ; and what 
added to the surprise, was Jane’s sudden ap- 
pearance at the arbour. “ Retire, my child,” 
said the old man, as he wiped away the briny 
tear. ‘* Janein love ! promised ! elopement |” 

We watched the retiring nymph, until by 
many an angle and half angle, she was hid 
from our view. ‘ Let us return to the 
house,” we observed ; “ and something may 
occur through the course of the day, which 
may lead to the detection of the person, or 
the frustration of the plan.” 

“ Nay, Jane shall tell me the truth,” said 
the old man, as he arose to go; “ she shall 
tell me the truth of the matter.” 

As we slowly returned through the path- 
way to the walk, which led directly to the west 
end of the cottage, it was not without some 
exertion, that we could calm the rising fears 
of Mr. Clare; but when we entered, to ste 
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upon the board the cheering repast, no heager fears, than to sound philosophy or the light 
in embryo, and lovely Jane the first to salute | of divine revelation. 


the venerable patriarch on his entrance, care} 


But let us not further digress: And now 


for a moment seemed lost in the dream before | the promise of elopement had been made, and 


him. Our repast was silent ; and on leaving, 
the table, the old gentleman desired his daugh- 
ter to give him immediate audience in her | 
room ; and then there was a moment of doubt! 
and anxiety, which hung around us, altogether | 
rdescribable. 

“ Jane!” said the tender old man, as he) 
received his daughter before him, and gave 
full vent to his feclings in a flood of tears— 
** Jane! did you not ever find me your friend ¢ | 
Always willing to assist, to chide, to advise) 
you? Why then have you hid this thing from 
me? Can it be that Jane has been ungrate- 
ful? Forbid it” and he raised his eyes to, 
lheaven. 

“Oh, Father,” said the trembling girl; “ I 
have been wicked—very wicked in hiding it 
from you—forgive—for give me, father !” and 
she clasped his heck and drenched his brow in 
tears. 

‘‘ Thou art forgiven, Jane ; your father for- 
gives you, may Jesus too: Tell me who has 
hired your love ?” 

“ Alonzo Clement !” . ° -...® 
My soul” ? ° . ° ° 

* No more; it is enough:—You could ex-| 
pect nothing honorable, nothing righteous, 
there. To-night you elope! No! to-day ‘” 

“ Yes !—no !—father !—O forgive !” 

“ Yes, my Jane, I have once been young ; 
youth are imprudent, and often vain. I can 
forgive you; but you must leave off this love} 
affair !”? 

“ Oh father !” and she fell at his feet—* 1 
have plighted my faith ; I have promised, may | 
my soul is bound in his; tear me not from 
him ; tear him not from my heart who swears 
his love !” 

‘Cease, cease my child! Let reason teach) 
you ; Clement means nothing honorable ; be-| 
lieve me, he means your ruin!” 

“ Clement a ! Clement dishonora- 
ble ! you wrong your child ‘” 

“ Fly from him, forget the tender thought ; 
within his heart there lurks a monster !”’ 

** Impossible !” 

“ TI cannot doubt it ; you know his father ; 
proud, haughty, cruel, vain ! and why should 
he differ !”’ 

“ fT submit! Vil sacrifice him to a father’s 
love !” 




















NO. IV. 

There is a philosophy blended so much 
with stoickism as to direct a marked indiffer- 
ence, rather than a humble submission to the 
will of heaven; as though it said, as we are 
independent and free in our agency, let us 
form ourselves to ourselves. Error of judg- 
ment is less to be reprehended than the faults 
of the heart: and many men have religious 


the day fixed, Alonzo waited with impatient 
anxiety for the approach of evening. At 
length the turrets were tinged with the last 


smile of Phoebus ; the last anthem was chant- 
ed by the winged choir, and all was still, but 
\the bird of night, which in a voice more harsh 
and loud, seemed frightfully boding. 

With that impatience, which is ever an ac- 
companiment of unsubdued passion, Alonzo 
drove up to the promised starting place. All 
was still; no Jane was there. With a hurri- 
ed step he alighted, he walked over the greei 
in apparent perturbation of mind, and the 
name of Jane bursted from his lips. And 
then again all was still; the echo of some un- 
easy watch dog which ascended the summit of 
a neighboring hill, was lost in the distance, 
and all again was plunged into silence to him 
inexplicable, at this conjuncture, pale Luna 
arose, to cast upon the landscape her weak 
and transient beams ; and then the sheep-bell 
was heard, quickly tinkling, as the retired 
flocks rose to feed in the cool of that night. 

But though her absence was the effect of 
design on the part of Miss Clare, yet there was 
still hope in the mind of Clement, of soon 
pressing to his bosom his intended prey ;_ and 
it was not until the moon had approached its 
meridian and the night had far advanced, and 
he intently gazing toward the point where he 
expected her appearance, when Alonzo was 
startled from his reverie, by the approach of 


ja form, with a long robe dangling from its 


shoulders; a tall and majestic figure, and 
which with the swiftness of the wind, passed 
by him. There was something so romantic 

in this form, so pleasing, and fairy-like, that it 
affected him deeply, and he sprang forward, 
and caught her in his arms. It was Jane! 

He pressed her to his bosom; she averted 
her face ; she cried — 

“ Alonzo, we meet no more!” she articu- 
lated, in a faultering voice. 

“No more!” retorted Clement, and his 
brain turned with pas sion, and his arm smote 
against his breast !— And why ! what mon- 
ster has interfered ?” 

‘¢ Prudence !” suid Jane, more calmly. 

* Oh dearest, angeJic Jane,” and he fell up- 
on his knees, “* let me adore thee ; let me dc 
clare my love.”’ 

* Protect me heaven ! ” ® 9 . 

* } will proiect, cherish and nourish thee! 
|'Come Janc, let us be calm ; let us be happy y 
in the engegements of each other. 

* * * ¥ ”? 

My blood still curdles when I think of the 
perfidy of Alonzo Clement. ‘To leave the 
beautiful victim of seduction, with an infant 
son on this waste and howling wilderness. * 





notions, more conformable to their hopes andj * . ° . , * oY 












































































THE TRAVELLER. 


** He travels and expatiates as the bee 
** F’rom flower to flower, so he from land to land.” 
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THE BAY OF DUBLIN. 

The day was most delightful! Such a sky, 
such zn air, such firm dry walking, is not eften 
to be met with in this country: and, according- 
Jy, always anxious to * make hay while the sun 
shines,’ after taking a mutton chop and two 
cups of souchong for my breakfast, 1 put on my 
easy shoes,and set off, not for the noisy bustling 
street, nor the crowded highway, nor the un- 
fashionable park—No ! I set out for the ever- 
varying and always interesting ocean, that mon- 
ument of past, present, and to come,—that 
mighty and commanding prince of this world’s 
grandeur. Here I found, what I never cease 
to find on its venerable shore, the most delight- 
ful food for contemplation and repose from all] 
the bubbles of this lile. Itis the reting-place of 
the thoughts, the opiate of the mind, the Lethe 
of all mortal anxiety ; for,with sucha noble look 
before your eyes, is it possible, for a moment 
to allow the busy instrusive cares of our insig- 
nificant selves to interfere. With me, it is 
not possible. Icompare myself with this mag- 
nificence, and vastness, and sublimity, which 
lic before me, shrink into my own unimpor-, 
tance, become, mentally, a nonentity and enter 
into the very depths of the sea,and roam to its 
extremest verge, as ifa part of itself. 

If any thing, made by mortal hands, could 
presume to sit by the side of the majesty of na- 
ture, certainly this was of all places the one; 
for what was there in perspective ?—A huge 
mass ofelegantly constructed stone-work, car- 
rying its wondrous barrier far into the sea, of- 
fering a bold defiance to the fury ofthe storms, 
and a welcome protection tothe tempest-driv- 
en mariver. This, then,—this proud specimen 
of man’s agency, was not the most appropriate 
spot in the world to talk about nonentities, and 
that indefatigable little biped, in the same 
breath! True—it was not, but I am a roving 
writer, and always give free colour to my 


'|ney, like a swaggering pennon floating on the 


breeze. ‘To the westward, the sun was ¢li- 
ding beyond the summits of the mountains tin- 
ging the neighbouring sky with that rich red- 
ness which we often see closing a frosty day ! 
to the south-east, the moon, now nearly at her 
full, had already risen, as if to dare compuri- 
son, in her own beautiful pellucid sweetness 
with the gaudy splendour of her great rival ; 
and to smile a benediction on his departure. 
These matchless perfections of an omnipotent 
hand seemed to be motionless, as if willing to 
gaze as long as possible oneachother. Their 
faces were reflected from the water, which lay 
calm and bright as a vast mirror, giving a 
faithful copy of all that surrounded or hung 
over it. 

I stood.so long to behold the mixture of 
heavenly and earthly beauty, that it was almost 
dark by the time I reached home again. I 
certainly had left the earth for a short time, 
but 1 soon found myself once more on terra 
Jirma, and, as I thought, in a fair way to quit 
it altogether ; for | had to march through such 
Streets, and pass such company on my road, 
that a speedy release, in good earnest, from 
all the uncertainties of this life was by no 
means an impossible occurrence. However, 
I got home in safety to eat my roast beef with 
zeal, and to Jook back on the day’s employment 
with pleasure. 
EE 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 
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** Variety we still pursue, 
** In pleasure seek for something new.’ 


BUNKER’S HILL. 

Dugald Graham was a kind of Scotch Zsop ; 
|he had a large hump on one of his shoulders, 
and like his prototype, had wit. Calling in 
the street of Gallowgate, opposite the Sara- 
icen’s head Inn, where several of the gallant 
(42d regiment were dining, at the close of the 
|American war, some of whom knew Dugald 
before they went abroad, opening the window, 
called out, * What’s that you’ve got on your 
back Dugald ?” Knowing what the regiment 
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thoughts ; so that [ indulged in a strange mix-! suffered at Bunker Hill, Dugald replied, “ 1’s 


ture of humility and pride this day; another 
gad instance of poor human frailty ! 

I was, in truth, walking on that grand pier, 
which is well known in this country as the* Pi- 
gcon-House Promenade.” I could have dwelt 
there for hours. It was really a most fascina- 
ting scene. i was strutting along, on this gi- 
yrantic causeway, mile after mile, full out to- 
wards the main ocean: the sea, on each side 
Javing the walls, which already began to look 
venerable, with a profusion of aquatic plants 
that grow on their rough ascents. Just peep- 
ing from under the horizon, the royal mail 
steam-packet was driving along at her usual 
rate, passing all the sailing vessels, on ber way 
from Holyhead to Dunicary ; with a long curl 


# smoke, hanging in the air, from her chim- 
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BunkER Hitt, do you choose to mount !” 


Anecdote of the celebrated French Actor Carlini. 


The countenance, (says Zimmerman) may 
wear the appearance, not only of composure, 
but even of gaiety, while the soul is inwardly 
suffering the keenest anguish of unutterable 
wo. The celebrated Carlini, a French actor of 
great merit, and in high reputation with the 
public, for the life, whim, frolic, and vivacity, 
with which he nightly entertained for Parisian 
audiences, applied to a physician to whom he 
was not fiersonally known, for advice ; and re- 
presented to him that he was subject to attacks 
of the deepest melancholy. ‘The physician ad- 





vised him to amuse his mind by scenes of plea 

























































sure, and particularly directed him to frequent 
the Italian Comedy, * for,” continued he, 
“ your distemper must be rooted indeed, if the 
acting of the lively Carlini does not remove it.” 
« Alas !? exclaimed the unhappy patient, “ I 
am the very Carlini, whom you recommend 
me to see, and while 1am capable of filling 
Paris with mirth and laughter, | am myself, the 
dejected victim of melancholy and chagrin.” 
—— 

A man who had estabiished a tippling house, 
was about to erect his sign, and requested his 
neighbour’s advice what inscription to put on 
it. Ihe man replied, I advise you to write on 
it * Beggars made here.” 

— 

Lost and Found—An English gentleman 
travelling through the county of Kilkenny, 
caine to a ford, and hired a boat to take him 
across. “he water being rather more agitated 
than was agreeable to him, he asked the boat- 
man if any person was ever lost in the passage. 
“ Never” repiied Terence, “ never ! my broth- 
er was drowned here last week but we found 
him again the next day.” 

a 

Three Irishman once landed at New- London 
directly from the sod. They went toa tavern 
and called for dinner. The landlord having 


dined, he informed them they had not much} 


prepared for their dinner ; he accordingly set 
some apple dumplings before the paddies. 
One says to the other, “ what kind of meat is 
this ? I never saw any such meat set before any 
body in Ireland.” “ Arrah, by my shoui,” 
says one of them, * I'll soon tell you what it 
is;’’ and taking one into his hand, he threw it 
under the table to a large dog that instantly 
swallowed it. The heat in the apple severely 
burnt the poor dog’s throat. ‘The animal open- 


ed his mouth, put his nose down to the floor, | 


and began pawing in his mouth with both feet, 


at the stme time yelling most piteously. | 


“ There, by Jams,” says Paddy—* lt’s a dog’s | 

Jew’s-harfi ; see how he plays upon the | 

tongue !” 
— 

When Dr. Jobnson courted M’'ss Potter, 
whom he afterwards married, he toid her that 
he was of mean extraction, that he had no mo- | 
ney, and that an uncle ef his had been hanged.” 
The lady by way of reducing herself to en 
equality with him, replied, * that she had no 
more money than himself and that though none 
of her relations had been hanged she had fifty 
who deserved hanging.” | 


ice 





| 
[he late Lord Courtney, who was of one of 


the old families in Brita, being married to a| 
Miss Clack, who was much inferior in point! 
of birth, a conversation took place (at which 
the late bishop of Excter was present) on the| 
disparity of the match,  What’s your objec: 
tion £’ says the bishop to the lady who took the 
lead in the conyersation. * Want of family | 
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my lord’—* Want of family )’ echoed the bish- 
op, ‘ why Ill prove her of a better family than 
his lordship. He, perhaps, may trace his an- 
cestors as far back as the conquest, but the fa- 
mily of the Clacks are as old as Eve.’ 

—— 

A gentleman meeting a boy on the road, 
accosted him thus: ‘ Well, my son, what’s 
your name!’ ‘Same name as my daddy’s 
name.” * Then what’s your daddy’s name °’ 
‘Same name as my name.” ¢ Then what's 
both your names!? ¢ Ji One.’ 

—_—— 

4 good one.—A gentleman iately travelling 
on the canal was very much annoyed by the 
frequency of Bridges ; for no sooner could he 
ret well seated in his chair on the deck of the 
Boat, than his ears would be greeted with the 
caution, “a dridge! a bridge!” and he be 
obliged to get below and stoop till they passed. 
Having at last got clear of the canal, he took a 
bed in a public inn, to wait till morning and 
| take the stage, when about midnight, dream- 
‘ing probably that he was on the canal, he 
sprang from his bed in his sleep, ran under it, 
and laying his head down near the floor, ex- 
claiming loudly, “a@ bridge! a bridge !” which 
brought him to his wandering senses and wak- 
ed several near him who were not a little gra- 
tified at the relation of the fact 
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| A new spring has been discovered in the centre of the 
| highway, near the old springs in Ballston, having all the 
, properties of the late ** Washington Fountain ;” is very 
highly charged with corbonick acid gas, containing 
| much iron, and may be ranked among the first tonicks. 

| Extensive quarries of stone producing the first quali- 
ity of the lime used to make water cement, have been 
‘discovered along the proposed line of the Delaware and 
| fludson canal, in Ulster county. 

Plaid stuffs will neither shrink nor lose their lustre, by 
| the following simple method of clgansing them, viz. wash 
lthem with soap and co!ld watéf, and starch and iron 
'them before they are try. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts passed an act 
granting $3 each, and $1 for every twenty miles, to the 
officers and soldiers who attended the Bunker [ill cele- 
bration, and who were in the battle. 

qutiiiliene. 
MARRIED, 

In this city, on Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Mr 
King, Mr. Winutam Myers to Miss Exniza Smuirn, 
both of this city. 

DIED, 

In this city, on the 21st ult. Mr. Bensamin Russetr, 
aged 82 years. 

On the same day, Miss Renucca Everts, aged 25 
years. 

On the Sist ult. Mr. Gtoncr Crow, aged 37 years, 

On the Ist inst. Mr. SteruENn JENNINGS, aged 20 
years. 

At Claverack onthe 23d ult. Miss Manta Horrmayn, 
daughter of the late Mr. Daniel Hoffman, in the 18th 
year of her age. g 

At the same place, Mr. Poingas FREELAND, azed 
about 54 years. 

At Tyringham, Mass. on the 24th ult. Mr. Lester 
Fow er, son of Maj. Daniel Fow ler of this city, in the 
J3d year oF his age, after « lingtring illness which he 
bore with christian fortitude. 


















































POETRY. _ 





FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
LINES 
Suggested by the Sickness and Death of a Sister, 


With grief, thy faded form I view, 
O! must thou go from me? 

Must J tread life's lone valley through, 
Uncheer’d by look from thee? 


O yes! I see we soon must part— 
The hectic flush | see, 

How strong, hast thou entwin’d my hear! 
Yet thou must go from me. 


The strongest tye that binds to earth 
O, soon thy death will break ! 

My dear companion, since thy birth, 
Take me with thee, O take ! 


O! must those eyes be clos’d in death, 
Which look with love on me? 

O let me watch thy parting breath, 
My arm thy pillow be! 


She speaks—what sayst thou sister now ¢ 
I scarce thy voice can hear— 
‘*O put thy arm my head below, 


And check the falling tear !” 


Again—I understand her not— 
Yet hark! I hear her say— 

** Hast thou already me forgot, 
Why take thy arm away ?” 

How faint her voice, it’s failing fast— 
O no my sister dear ! 

Ono! while life and being last, 
Thy mem’ry [ll revere. 


But here [can no longer stand, 
To see a sight like this ; 

O Lord! supp@gt with thy lov’d hand, 
Aud raise héf soul to bliss, 


Her eyes are clos'd, to ope no more, 
Those eyes so mild, of sweetest blue ; 

We part—on earth to meet no more— 
“ ‘Thou sister of my soul adieu.” 


Farewell, Eliza dear, farewell, 
The silver cord is brok’n in twain, 
Thy spirit’s gone with God to dwell, 
fur ever free fro.a care and pain. 
ELLEN. 
~~ -- 
FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
THE AMOURS OF CUPID. 
As amorous Love, disappointment grieved, 
Within a garden was flying, 
He saw, what man, had his sister believed, 
In a grape’s green arbour lying ;— 


He gazed on her dress ;—"twas asnow white cauze 
And loose .n her limbs was resting :-— 

ife loved :—to Cupid an ample cause, 
tie unloosed her garb to her vesting. 


: what a sight to an amorous youth 
ifer limbs were that moment presenting ;-~ 
‘he damsel awoke—he spoke of bis truth 
Aad dreamed not e’cr of repenting. 


Poor, simple maid, to his vows to listen ; 

They were sworn by the moon beams plating—- 
And a purling brook did sweetly glisten 

As Love with the fair one was laying. 


He had nestled between her white breasts, swelling 
In hills that were gracefully rounding ; 

And as her fond hopes she was wistfully telling, 
The sly little urchin was bounding. 


Yet he swore as he flew from her bosom away 
That he loved—and would soon be returning ; 
But the wanton young rogue does not think in his play 
That a heart for his absence is burning. P 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
SONNET. 


“ Fifty years hence, and who will think of Henry !”” 
H. K, Wuire 


Ah! who will think of me in fifty years, 

Or who will seek my lone and silent grave? 
When J shall die my friends may vent their teats— 
May plant a wild-rose o’er my form to wave 

But they will die, and sink into the tumb 
And no one then, will ever jisp my name ; 
The bleak north winds wil! whistle by in gloom, 





And he who liv’d unknown, will lie the same 
O, once my breast for fame and rank beat high, 

But now I see each hope, each pleasure gone ; 
O, once [ wish’d my name could never die, 

But now I seek to pass my life forlorn. 
Ah! what is life?—The phantom of a day— 

It dawns in tears—in grief it wears away. 


** We know these things to be mere trifles.” 
Answer to PUZZLES in our last. 
PuzzLE 1.—A chimney sweep or climbing boy. 
PuzzLE 11.—Because they are Rat-led ! 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I, 
There's nature as light as a feather, 
As fickle as fortune, uncertain as weather ; 
Now cruel, now kind, and next sweet and then sour, 
With different conduct and humour each hour; 
Tis a lion, a lamb, or an eagle, or dove, 
All firmness, all tameness, all hate or all love ; 
It can swear and protest, though each oath is so frail, 
That he who relies ont, has an eel by the tail. 
II. 
| There's a being in nature, you cannot but guess it, 
; Not much like a feather, I needs must confess it; 
|’ Tis vastly more heavy, more stubborn, more strong, 
' And if you believe it, cau never do wrong ; 
, Yet so various the whims of this wonderful creature, 
:’ Twould tempt one to think it had more than one nature ; 
Now fawning, now railing, now whining, now cursing, 

All flattering, all satire, all honey or a worse thing ; 
| Tis a spaniel, a tiger, achickeny a kite,— 
| And she that is caught by so cunning a bite, 
Her credulous folly in vain niay bewail, 
for she las to her grief, not an eel by the tail. 
' 
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| LOTTERY TICKETS 
For Sale at this Office. 
OS LS EE TTT 
RURAL REPOSITORY. 

Is printed and published every other Saturday, at One 
Dollar perannum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM 
B. STODDARD, at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 
Third Streets, Hudson, 


Orders must be post paid to receive attention. 
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